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THE SITUATION 


There have been some significant changes in 
the industrial situation during the past few 
weeks—new trends which, if continued, may 
mean a considerable slowing down of business 
activity, in New England at least. The lead- 
ing industries of this district are cotton and 
woolen textiles and boots and shoes, and they 
are not in as good a position as they were a short 
time ago. The strike in the cotton industry 
started two months ago, and even now it looks 
as though it might be prolonged for some time. 
Already it has cost both the cotton mill employ- 
ers and employees large sums of money in lost 
business and wages, and is having a serious 
In the 
other branch of the textile industry, woolen and 


effect on trade in many other lines. 


worsteds, there has also been a slowing down 
of production. Furthermore, the wage prob- 
The 


woolen goods market is not active, particu- 


lem has spread to part of this industry. 


larly on men’s lines, and worsteds especially 
are selling poorly. Some, if not all, of the re- 
cent slackening in the boot and shoe industry 
is seasonal, but the outlook for the immediate 
future is not particularly good. 
the 


Salesmen are 


on road, and, under ordinary circum- 


stances, would be taking orders for deliveries 
to be made in the autumn. Retail merchants, 
however, are in no mood to buy on this basis, 
and practically all the orders taken are for im- 
mediate delivery. These industries manufac- 
ture goods which quickly feel the effects of de- 
creased purchasing by the ultimate consumer; 
therefore they sensitive 


are’ particularly to 


fundamental changes in the business situation. 
They were among the very first to feel the effects 
of the depression which started in 1920, and 
likewise recovered rapidly during last year at 
a time when many other industries still felt 
the reduced demands. 

These unfavorable changes may be offset, 
of course, by favorable ones in other directions. 
There is unmistakably, for instance, an im- 
provement in the building situation, and there 
is ground for the belief that it will be even more 
Also 


the number of cars loaded with freight on the 


pronounced during the next few months. 


New England railroads has been increasing con- 
sistently since the first of the year. Some 
increase would normally be expected toward 
the end of winter, but this year the gain was 
more than usual. The output of the iron and 
steel industry, a time-proven index of country- 
wide production, has likewise been increasing 
very rapidly during the past few months. How- 
ever, it is not at all certain that the improve- 
ment in carloadings and iron production has 
not been brought about through the desire to 
prepare for possible changes in the situation as 
This 


latter in itself, while it may not be menacing 


the effects of the coal strike become felt. 
immediately following April 1, if protracted 
for any considerable length of time, has poten- 
tial possibilities which are not apt to improve 
business sentiment. 

On the whole, it must be admitted that busi- 
ness conditions in New England did not im- 
prove during March, and the trend should be 


watched very closely. 
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INDEX OF MANUFACTURING ACTIVITY FOR NEW ENGLAND 


Business conditions are often so confusing 
that it is difficult to ascertain whether manufac- 
turing activity, taken all in all, is really increas- 
ing or decreasing. Some industries seem to be 
active, while others are in a depressed state, and 
unable to 
This bank, 
accordingly, has constructed an index of manu- 
facturing activity in New England, which repre- 
sents for each month the sum total of the rates 
of operating activity of the major industries. 
Comparing index numbers from month to month 
gives the general trend of the rate of production 
in the factories of this district. 


have sometimes been 
determine the true state of affairs. 


business men 


Looking at the accompanying chart on which 
these index numbers are plotted, it will be seen 
that the rate of manu- 
facturingactivityin New 
England reached itshigh- 
est point in January, 
1920, and declined prac- 
tically throughout that 


RATE 


OF MANUFACTURING 


NEW ENGLAND 


activity in the leading New England industries. 
This was determined either from actual produc- 
tion statistics or from machinery activity, raw 
material consumption and employment data. 
Production and consumption statistics were cal- 
culated on a working day basis, because it is, 
of course, obvious that the total output of an 
industry would be considerably less in February 
than in January, due to the fewer number of 
working days in February, and it was desired to 
determine merely the rate of production. 
Furthermore, no attempt has been made to 
eliminate those changes in the rate of production 
which are due solely to the different seasons of 
the year, because it is felt that the seasonal 
changes are very important, and must be reck- 
oned with. Neither has it been deemed neces- 
sary to allow for normal growth of the manu- 
facturing output of the 
district. This naturally 
would be comparatively 
small from year to year, 
and the purpose of this 
particular index is mere- 


ACTIVITY 


1921 1922 





year, while during 1921 

it Was again on an almost 
constant up grade. <A 
comparison between this 
index and one showing 
production for the entire 
country would make ap- 
parent the significant 
fact that the decline 
started in New England 
several months before 
it did in most parts of 
the country, and con- 
versely that it started © 
upward in this district 
several months in advance. That is chiefly 
because the two largest industries in New Eng- 
land, textiles and shoes and leather products, 
felt the oncoming depression before the ma- 
jority of industries, and, on the other hand, in- 
creased activity before the others. 

Discretion must be used in interpreting this 
index of manufacturing activity. Its primary 
purpose is to indicate the trend from month to 
month, rather than to show that production 
during February, for instance, was equal to that 
in October, 1921. Furthermore, it should not 
be assumed that it is perfect, although it is 
believed to be as accurate as the manufacturing 
statistics now available will permit. It is a prac- 
tical vet simple yardstick for measuring approxi- 
mately New England manufacturing conditions. 

For those interested in the methods used in 
its construction, it may be said that it was first 
necessary to ascertain the rate of manufacturing 





rity ly to show the general 

trend from month to 

month. After the manu- 

facturing rates for each 

of the several industries 

had been calculated, it 

was necessary to com- 

bine them into one single 

index number. This was 

not done by simply aver- 

aging all of the rates, but 

by what is called the 

“weighting” process; 

—— that is, more importance 

Was assigned to some in- 

dustries than to others. For instance, the textile 

industry is the largest in New England, and 

therefore has been given more importance — or 

weight—than any other. The weightingsassigned 

are based on the relative ‘value added during 

manufacture” in each industry, as shown by the 
1914 census. 

It will be noted that the base line on the chart 
is labelled “The average rate of manufacturing 
activity during the previous period of pros- 
perity.”” The base is actually the average daily 
rate of manufacturing activity during the year 
ending June 30, 1920. It was felt that the last 
six months of 1919 and the first six months of 
1920 constituted a period when factories were 
operating at or as near capacity as is usually 
possible for them to do for a complete year. To 


all intents and purposes, this base line represents 
factory operations at 100 per cent,—that is, 
running at capacity. 
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General Business Conditions Throughout 
the Country During March FEDERAL RESERVE BOARD 


WHE outstanding feature in business development dur- 
ing the past few weeks has been the improvement in 
basic industries, including steel, railway equipment, 
copper, and other metals. A marked increase in the 
production of automobiles has also been a feature of 
the month. Building, which has been on the upgrade for several 
months past, continued its growth in activity, February permits 
being about forty per cent. in excess of those of February, 1921, 
while the advance is still continuing. As against this favorable 
trend in the physical volume of production in basic lines is the fact 
that a variety of conditions have operated to offset the encourag- 
ing improvement which has been noted in textiles during the winter 
months. Prominent among these unfavorable influences are the 
disturbed relations with labor, but uncertainty as to the cost of 
production and lack of forward orders has had a depressing effect 
in those districts where no labor troubles have made themselves 
felt. No important changes have been observed in other manu- 
facturing lines, such as leather, boots and shoes. Agriculturally the 
month has been one of favorable development considering the 
season. According to official figures a marked, even if still limited, 
decrease in unemployment is under way. In trade, both retail and 
wholesale, the tendency has been on the whole downward, although 
not pronouncedly so. Retail trade is uniformly lower than it was 
a month ago, or than it was at this time last year. The movement 
of commodities to market during the month has been very satis- 
factory. Increase in carloadings has been noticeable in many parts 
of the country. The advance in the index number of wholesale 
prices shown by the Federal Reserve Board’s compilations amounts 
to four points for the month. 

Discount and interest rates have not changed materially. For- 
eign trade showed a somewhat further decline with a much closer 
approach to adjustment of export and import figures, both here 
and abroad. Increasing stability in foreign exchange, with the ex- 
ception of marks, has been the rule. e +7 e 7 
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MONEY AND BANKING 


The credit situation in New England has con- 
tinued to improve during March, and conditions 
are now on a satisfactory basis. Interest rates 
have fluctuated within narrow limits, although 
the tendency has been downward, and _ several 
of the Boston banks are now inclined to shade 
a 5 per cent. interest rate on time money to 
their best customers. The rediscount rate of 
the Federal Reserve Bank of Boston remains 
at 4% per cent., the prevailing rate since last 
November. It is not surprising that money 
rates are remaining fairly stationary, because 
they declined very rapidly last year, as shown on 
the chart at the bottom of this column. In fact, 
the decline in money rates from their peak has 
been relatively as great as that of commodity 
prices. Interest rates may remain at or near 
their present levels for the next few months. 

Although money rates are comparatively low, 
there has not been much tendency recently for 
bank loans to increase. The loans of 65 regularly 
reporting member banks, for instance, increased 
during January and February, but declined dur- 
ing March. Banks in Boston were lending less, 
and those elsewhere in New England more, on 
March 22 than at any time this year. The 
recent trend of the reserve ratio of the Boston 
bank, as well as of the entire reserve system, is 
shown on the second chart on this page. The 
improved position of the system has been rapid 
and steady for over a year. 

Two new Government loans were announced by 
the Treasury Department during March. The 
first of these in the form of Certificates of In- 
debtedness is significant because the rate of 
interest carried, 44% per cent., is lower than that 
borne by any similar Government borrowing. 
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The other Treasury issue which is equally signif- 
icant consisted of an offer to exchange an un- 
limited amount of four-year 4°4 per cent. notes 
for Victory 434 per cent. notes. It was entirely 
a refunding measure, the purpose of which was 
to ease the strain upon Government finances 
at the time when some of the heavy borrowings 
necessitated by the war mature next year. 

The volume of bank clearings in New England 
during February was fully equal to that of the 
previous month, if allowance is made for the 
customary seasonal trend. During the first two 
weeks of March, however, there was a real loss 
that cannot be explained on seasonal grounds. 
No doubt the textile strike was at least partially 
responsible, but whether the decline of approxi- 
mately 8 per cent. more than a year ago can be 
attributed in whole to labor disturbances is a 
matter on which opinions may differ. 

The demand for acceptances during the first 
part of March was somewhat spotty, and domi- 
nated by the desire to secure paper maturing 
before March 15, in order that the proceeds 
would be available for tax payments due on that 
date. the declined 
slightly, and, while there were fewer purchases 


Later in month rates 
by out-of-town banks that had previously been 
good the Boston 
banks was large enough to absorb the offerings. 

Money rates in the open market at Boston 
on March 22 were as follows: 


customers, demand from 


Commercial Banks to Customers 194 


4 6 per cent. 
3rokers’ Call Money 


5 per cent. 
go-day Bankers’ Acceptances, unen- 
dorsed 


w 


54-334 per cent. 
Commercial Paper (Note Brokers) 44-5 per cent. 


Year Collateral Loans 5-514 per cent. 
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REVIEW OF THE 


WOOL The raw wool market in 


Boston has been comparatively 


dull during the past month or six weeks, and 


prices have shown a slight sagging tendency. 


This is hardly surprising in view of the fact that 


there was, on the average, a 50 per cent. increase 


in raw wool prices between September last year 
and February. 

Woolen and worsted mills in this district, par- 
ticularly in Rhode Island, are gradually curtail- 
ing production, inasmuch as the outlook for 
new business is not all that could be desired. 
The wide looms throughout the country, how- 
ever, were operated at 66 per cent. of normal 
during February, a slight increase compared 
with January. 

The goods markets are dull, particularly for 
men’s wear. 
COTTON The rate of manufacturing 
activity in New England's cot- 
ton industry declined sharply during February, 
as shown by the accompanying chart. Opera- 
tions increased slightly in Connecticut and Ver- 
mont mills, but in Maine conditions were almost 
unchanged and in Massachusetts there was a 
slight loss. The strike has lately spread to some 
of the larger Massachusetts mills. There were 
drastic declines of 45 and 26 per cent. in the 
amount of cotton consumed in New Hampshire 
and Rhode Island, respectively. Furthermore, 
the average curtailment in these states is certain 
to be much greater during March, as the full 
effects of the strike were not felt until the middle 
of February. The cotton goods market during the 
first three weeks of March was dull and _ print 
cloths sold at lower levels than since September. 
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BOOTS 


AND 


Shoe production has been de- 
clining during the past month 
or six weeks, not only in New 
England but in most shoe producing centers. 


SHOES 


This is largely, if not entirely, a seasonal reduc- 
tion. Some of the New England factories mak- 
ing novelties for the Easter trade are still quite 
busy, but those producing the more staple pat- 
terns are feeling the effects of the slackening 
demand more decidedly. 

The Massachusetts State Board of Arbitra- 
tion has revised the wage scale for the Brockton 
district, making a flat 1o per cent. reduction 
Manufacturers imme- 
diately reduced the wholesale prices of their shoes 
accordingly. In most instances the wage cut 
will not lower manufacturing costs as much as 
20 cents a pair. 


effective on March 13. 


METAL The metal working industries 
TRADES of New England have for 

months been among the dullest 
in this district. As a rule, the metal trades 


expanded rather rapidly during the war, and have 
suffered from the effects of too large producing 
capacity. The automobile and accessory indus- 
tries take a considerable portion of the output of 
many New England metal trades. Inasmuch as 
motor car production is increasing, it is prob- 
able that those New England industries depend- 
ent upon the automobile trade will be favorably 
affected. In fact, the metal trades on the whole 
have been increasing their output slowly since 
last autumn. The amount of second-hand 
machinery on the market, however, continues 
to be substantial, andis an important factor in 
the situation. 
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PAPER Total paper production has 
steadily declined and mill stocks 
have increased since October, although in the 
fine paper field—dominated by New England 

the output during the first half of February was 
Keen 


has resulted in prices that can 


larger than at any time since late in 1920. 
competition 
yield little beyond bare operating expenses. 
Stocks carried by distributors are small, and any 
improvement in general business will be reflected 
immediately in heavier orders placed with manu- 
facturers. Prices are firm and further reductions 
will probably be limited to amounts that may be 
saved through added economies in production 
or cheaper raw material. On the other hand, 
a return to normal demand will allow the inclu- 
sion of profits as well as bare operating expenses 
in the price named to the consumer. 


BUILDING The value of contracts awarded 

for new construction in New 
England during February amounted to $15,623,- 
ooo, a decrease of about 3 per cent. from the 
January total, but more than double that of 
February, 1921. This compares with an increase 
of about 7 per cent. from January for the whole 
eastern section of the United States covered 
by F. W. Dodge & Company in their reports 
for what was the second largest February total 
in the records of that company, February, 1920, 
alone being larger. 

The outstanding feature in the building situa- 
tion in this district is the smaller proportion that 
residential building bears to the total than it did 
last summer and autumn, although it is still 
running about 30 per cent. of the value of all 
construction. 
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CARLOADINGS Carloadings of New England 
carriers during February totaled 
150,000 in comparison with 130,000 for the same 
month in ro21. Increased loadings of coal 
arriving by water and induced by fear of a coal 
strike, were more than offset by a decline in the 
quantity of forest products handled, so that the 
net gain in the total was due to substantial in- 
creases in manufactured commodities and gen- 
eral merchandise, the two groups of most sig- 
nificance when measuring the trend of industrial 
conditions in New England. Early March 
reports indicate that February’s improvement 
has been thoroughly sustained. Receipts from 
connecting (largely raw materials 
brought into New England) will compare favor- 
ably with figures for the preceding year for the 
first time since March, 1921. 


carriers 


LABOR Efforts at settlement of the tex- 
tile strike have proved unsuccess- 
ful and it has spread, as additional mills have cut 
rates of pay. The trend of wages in other indus- 
tries is still downward and several decreases 
ranging as high as 10 to 15 per cent. have been 
announced. Wages of employees in the shoe 
industry of the Brockton district were reduced 
ro per cent. by a decision of the Massachusetts 
State Board of Conciliation and Arbitration and 
the adjustment of wages in other shoe centers 
is a matter of present negotiation. 

The Boston Public Employment Office reports 
decreases both in the demand for help and in 
the actual number of positions filled during the 
month ending March 15, compared with the 
previous month, while the Worcester Public 
Employment Office reports increases. 
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REVIEW OF THE 


AUTOMOBILES 
AND 


Quite a few New England in- 
dustries are more or less depen- 
ACCESSORIES dent on the automotive indus- 
tries. In fact, automobile pro- 
duction, after allowing for seasonal fluctuations, 
has been a good index of general business con- 
ditions. Since last December, production has 
been increasing, as would ordinarily be expected, 
and at the present time is larger than it was 
During the first part of March, 
however, there was a perceptible slowing down 


a year ago. 


which is significant because this industry should 
reach its peak production within a few weeks. 
There has been little price cutting recently. 
There seems to be a relatively better demand 
for accessories and parts than for cars. This, 
of course, would be expected when owners are 
economizing on their motor car expenses. 


IRON AND 
STEEL 


Changes in the rate of pig 
iron production have long been 
held to be one of the best indices 
of general business conditions throughout the 
country. As the chart below, the 
daily rate of pig iron production started to de- 
cline in the latter part of 1920 and did not reach 
its low point until the summer of 1921.  Per- 
haps a part of the most recent increase has been 
caused by a desire to produce as much iron as 
possible before the anticipated coal strike has 
a chance to affect business. 


shown on 


Iron and steel prices have remained practically 
stationary since the first of 1922. In fact, dur- 
ing the past two or three weeks, there has been 
a slight upward tendency. Steel and iron prices 
on the whole are now lower, compared with their 
1913 average, than the majority of commodities. 
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Statistics are from the Iron Trade Review 
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RUBBER The areas planted to rubber 
increased rapidly under the in- 
fluence of high pre-war prices, and, as the new 
trees became old enough to tap, overproduction 
and falling prices occurred even during the war 
period when commodity price levels as a whole 
were rising. Tire production affords by far 
the largest outlet for crude rubber, and when the 
tire companies withdrew from the market at 
the close of 1920, prices dropped to a level 
threatening the existence of plantations. 
production 


Tire 
was naturally small during last 
winter, but even the present large output has 
made no apparent impression on the huge visible 
supplies of rubber. Low prices will inevitably in- 
crease the consumption of crude rubber and grad- 
ually curtail its production, but the possibility of 
a rapid change in the situation seems remote. 
FAILURES The situation as reflected in 
business failures in this district 
during February proved even less favorable 
than during January. According to R. G. Dun 
& Company, the decline in the number of failures 
during this short month, as compared with Janu- 
ary, was less than 2 per cent. or far less than what 
could well have been expected. The February 
total for the country as a whole showed a decline 
of 14 per cent. from the January level, against a 
maximum decline of 24 per cent. and a minimum 
of 10 per cent. during the last five years. The 
number of failures for February in each case was 
over 40 per cent. greater this year than last. 

At the same time, the average size of failures 
in this district, though now smaller than for the 
United States as a whole, was more than double 
the average for January 
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SILK Silk was a luxury at $3.75 a CROPS The United States Depart- 


pound before the war, but ad- 
vanced to more than $16.00 under the stimulus 
of higher wage levels and the increased purchas- 
ing power that followed the entry of women into 
industry on a scale hitherto unknown. The price 
fell abruptly when the depression curtailed the 
demand for silk goods, and mill consumption 
averaged but 13,000 bales per month during 
the last half of 1920. During 1921, however, 
in spite of industrial stagnation, silk consump- 
tion more than doubled and the January, 1922, 
deliveries to American mills constituted a new 
high record. Raw silk prices during the closing 
weeks of 1921 increased to a level sufficient to 
cause a slackening of demand by consumers; a 
reaction then occurred and since that time silk 
prices have been unsteady. 


FOREIGN 
TRADE 


There have been some signi- 
ficant changes in the foreign 
trade situation during the past 
Ever since last August, exports 
from the United States have been declining, 
whether calculated from the standpoint of the 
dollar value or the physical volume. At the 
same time, imports have been increasing. Dur- 
ing February, the excess of exports over imports, 
that is, the favorable balance of trade, was so 
small that it was practically offset by imports 
of gold. In other words, foreign customers paid 
in full for purchases which were shipped out of 
the country during February. The chart at 
the bottom of this column shows the trend of 
the merchandise balance of trade. It was 
smaller during February than during any month 
since September, 1914. 


few months. 
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Statistics are from the U. §. Department of Commerce 


ment of Agriculture has just 

their official report on the Maine potato 
crop of 1921. This shows that out of a total 
production of 37,000,000 bushels in that state, 
there was a total of 21,000,000 bushels, or 
30,250 cars, available for market. By March 17 
the number of these cars moved amounted to 
24,400. Of the holdings, potato 
growers own 76 per cent. and dealers 24 per cent. 
Stocks in Boston during the middle of March 
were heavier than usual for that time of the year. 
Exports of many farm products during 1921 
were exceptionally large, and, by reducing do- 
mestic holdings, helped pave the way for the 
recent rapid increase in the price of many farm 
products. There was more corn exported during 
1921, for instance, than in any year since 1900. 


issued 


remaining 


FOREIGN 
EXCHANGE 


Foreign exchange quotations 
on the currency of the leading 
European nations, Germany ex- 
cepted, have moved steadily upward since the 
first of this year. The net gains in sterling ex- 
change between January 1 and the third week 
in March amounted to approximately 20 cents, 
and the advance in French, Italian and Belgian 
exchanges was relatively greater, while those of 
several of the smaller countries have been sub- 
stantial. Although this increase in the value 
of foreign currencies in our markets has _in- 
creased the purchasing power of these countries, 
it has been accompanied by an offsetting decline 
in the commodity prices within the countries 
concerned. German mark exchange in New York 
fell to a new low level for all time during the latter 
part of March. 
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REVIEW OF THE 
RETAIL 

February was a month of special sales, in order 
tomove broken lots and winter goods, preparatory 
to starting the spring season. Merchants offered 
exceptional bargains in an effort to maintain 
a larger volume of trade. Asa result, the Boston 
department stores did relatively better in Feb- 
ruary, as compared with the same month the 
year before, than they did in January, although 
of course February sales totaled much less than 
in January. For the eight Boston department 
stores which report to this bank February sales 
were 15 per cent. below those of January. Those 
department situated in New England 
cities other than Boston which regularly report 
to this bank did not do as well in February, rela- 
tive to a year ago, as they did in January. Un- 
doubtedly the textile strike prevailing in several 
of the larger centers had a material effect on 
the volume of retail trade in many cities. 

The number five 
Boston department stores was 4.3 per cent. larger 


stores 


of sales transactions of 
than in February, 1921, thereby tending to prove 
that the reduction in retail prices still accounts 
for the falling off in the dollar value of sales. 
In fact, the net sales of these same five stores 
during February were 1.7 per cent. less than for 
the corresponding month the year previous. 
The average sale of these stores during February 
amounted to $2.31, as compared with an average 
of $2.45 for February, 1g2t. 
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Stocks of goods maintained by department 
stores both in Boston and in other New England 
cities increased slightly during February, as is 
On the contrary, the stocks 
maintained by the four women’s apparel shops 
in Boston that report to the bank declined. 
Stocks of the eight Boston department stores on 
February 28, measured by the retail value, were 
less than in either of the two previous years, 
although it is doubtful if the actual physical 
volume has declined. The eighteen reporting 
department stores in other New England cities 
had larger stocks on February 28 than they had 
on the same date in 1921, although smaller than 
for the same period in 1920. 

Merchants seemed agreed that hosiery, jew- 
elry, toilet articles, leather goods, shoes, milli- 
nery, women’s and misses’ dresses, and _ par- 
ticularly furniture and floor coverings sold well 
during February, whereas wash goods, dress 
goods, ribbons and underwear moved very slowly. 

The outstanding orders of the reporting de- 
partment stores were practically the same on 
February 28 as they were a month previous, 
those for seven Boston department 
amounting to 6.3 per cent. of the cost of their 
entire purchases during 1921; those of nine 
other New England department stores to 7.15 
per cent.; and those of four Boston women’s 
apparel shops, 3.49 per cent. 


normally the case. 


stores 








Stocks at Retail Ratio of Sales Transactions 
Feb. 28, 1922 Stocks to during Feb. 1922 
compared with Net Sales compared with 
Feb.28,1921 Jan.31,1922 during Feb.1921 Jan.1922 
teb.1922 
—8.7% 3.66 + 4.3‘ 10.8°¢ (5 stores) 
+3.1% + 5.62 +5.8° 8.2% (5 stores) 
5.4% + 4.10 +45% —10.5% (1ostores) 
1.7 O(* 2.74* (No Data) 
_—~ "4 
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1922 MONTHLY KEVIEW OF THE 


PRICES AND The general trend of commod- 
THE COST ity prices during February was 
OF LIVING toward higher levels. Several 


of the well-known indices used 
to measure wholesale price fluctuations increased 
on the average about 2 per cent. during the 
month. Furthermore, the improvement was 
maintained during at least the first part of 
March. 

The most important feature of the price move- 
ment, however, was the tendency toward a 
restoration of the balance which existed between 
the prices of the various groups of commodities 
before the war. It is more important, from a 
general business standpoint, that the price of 
100 bushels of corn, for example, should have 
about the same proportion to the price of 10 
yards of cotton sheetings as it did before the 
war than that the general average price level 
should drop further to the ror13 level. 

There has been a very significant change 
in the price of farm products since the first of 
the year, due as much to world-wide conditions 
as to those in the United States. Wheat, for 
instance, has had a sharp rise of nearly 50 per 
cent., with a subsequent reaction, which cut 
down the gain by nearly one-half. 

The cost of living in Massachusetts during 
February declined slightly, as compared with 
January, and, in fact, the February level was 
the lowest reached so far in the period of decline. 
According to the Massachusetts Commission on 
the Necessaries of Life, the cost of living in that 
state during February was nearly 23 per cent. 
less than in July, 1920, the high point. The 
accompanying chart shows, however, that there 
has been comparatively little change during the 
last six or eight months. 
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Statistics are those of the Massachusetts Commission on the 
Necessaries of Life 
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There is comparatively little 
chance of there being a general 
shortage of soft coal, unless the 
One of the 
reasons for this opinion is the considerably in- 
creased production since the first of the year. 
This is shown on the chart at the bottom of 
this column. It is probable that practically 
all of this increased production has been put 
into storage by consumers in anticipation of 
this emergency. The United States Geological 
Survey has estimated that coal stocks at the 
present time are nearly as large as they were at 
the close of the war, and at that time they were 
the largest on record. This does not 
that there will not be specific cases of 


strike is a long one. 


mean 
short- 
ages, because coal stocks are never evenly dis- 
tributed. Although it is estimated that the 
present surplus is large enough to take care of 
current consumption for two or three months, 
there will be some consumers who will 
soon be without coal. 


very 


The second reason for doubting that there will 
be a general shortage is that the strike so far 
affects only union mines, and ordinarily more 
than one third of the soft coal comes from non- 
union mines. The latter can increase their 
output if need be, and it is estimated that they 
can probably supply about two thirds of current 
demands. Productive capacity in the bitumi- 
nous coal industry is always greatly in excess of 
consumption except during periods of intense 
business activity, and even then, with abundant 
labor supply, the limiting factor is more usually 
the ability of railroads to furnish prompt trans- 
portation than the capacity of the mines. 

If the strike is short lived, it would not be 
surprising if bituminous prices were unsteady. 
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Statistics are those of the U. S. Geological Survey 





10 MONTHLY REVIEW OF THE 


GROWTH OF THE COTTON 


Labor disputes in the cotton manufacturing 
industry of New England have focussed atten- 
tion on southern competition to such an extent 
as to warrant a brief survey of the relative 
growth of the industry in northern and southern 
The study has been made both from the 
viewpoint of the growth in spindles and also in 
the amount of cotton consumed. The results 
are quite similar and are shown on charts at the 
bottom of this They are drawn to a 
logarithmic scale, emphasizing the rate of growth 
rather than the absolute quantities themselves. 

The middle chart, ‘Spindles in Operation,” 
shows that in 1880 the northern mills, located 


states. 


page. 


largely in New England, possessed 10,000,000 
cotton spindles. At this the cotton in- 
dustry in the south was still in its infancy. 
Its total complement of 500,000 spindles was 
smaller than that found today in any one of a 
number of New England textile centers. Since 
1880, the rate of increase in the number of spin- 
dles in the south has been much greater than 
in New England. Not only has the growth of 
the industry in the south been at a more rapid 
rate, but in each decade since 1890 the south 
has led the north in the actual increase in num- 
ber of spindles; since that date the net increase 
in southern spindles has been 14,000,000, a figure 
almost twice as large as the northern growth 
of 7,500,000. 

The chart at the left of the page compares the 
cotton consumption in northern and southern 
mills. Here again the rapid growth of the cotton 
manufacturing industry of the south stands out. 
In 1905 for the first time, more cotton was con- 
sumed by southern than by northern mills, and 


time 
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INDUSTRY 


beginning with ror2 southern mills have ab- 
sorbed a constantly larger proportion of all 
cotton entering into manufacturing in this 
country. 

The south not only consumes more cotton than 
the northern mills, but, as shown by the chart 
in the lower right hand corner of this page, the 
consumption of cotton per spindle has from the 
beginning been greater than in the north. In 
order to manufacture coarse cloths relatively less 
labor and machinery are required than would 
be needed to produce a corresponding weight 
of any one of the finer fabrics produced primarily 
in New England. Consequently, though today 
the value of the product produced in New Eng- 
land is unquestionably higher and the number 
of spindles employed greater, the actual con- 
sumption of cotton itself is smaller than in the 
south. The differences between the northern 
and southern states in the matter of labor legis- 
lation are also reflected in the chart. The aver- 
age working week is still considerably shorter 
in the north and this naturally means that a 
southern spindle, operating a greater number of 
hours on the average during the week, consumes 
more cotton. 

Southern consumption per spindle has dur- 
ing the past twenty years shown a marked 
decline from the earlier period. While it is 
impossible to appraise definitely the strength 
of each factor at work, the effects of labor legis- 
lation restricting the hours of labor per week, 
enacted at a later date in the south than in 
the north, and the gradual progress toward the 
manufacture of finer fabrics both have played 
an important part. 
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COMMUTER TRAFFIC AND THE BUSINESS CYCLE 


The trend of business is measured with sur- 
prising accuracy, and changes in tendency fre- 
quently shown, by a number of statistics that 
are commonly known as indices of business 
conditions. No one of these stands out as being 
infallible; some move at an earlier date than 
others, and occasionally there are contradictions, 
but the movement of the majority is usually a 
safe guide as to the direction in which business 
is headed. It is for the purpose of making 
readily available an additional basis for forming 
a judgment as to the general situation that the 
chart on this page, covering the steam railway 
passenger traffic through Boston terminals, is 
presented. The figures are placed on a daily 
basis in order to make allowance for the changing 
number of days in the month, and in addition, 
are averaged over a three 
months’ period in order 
to eliminate most of the 
minor divergencies from Nicene a 
trend—such, for in- 
stance, as the interrup- 
tion of traffic during the 
heavy storms of Feb- 
ruary, 1920—and throw 
into clear relief the ac- 
tual trend of movements. 

A peculiar significance 
attaches to the results 
because more passengers | , 
pass through the South | § 
Station (used jointly by | ~ 150 
the New York, New | 


| STEAM RAILWAY PASSENGER TRAFFIC 
THROUGH BOSTON TERMINALS 


During the latter part of 1919 and the early 
spring of 1920 passenger traffic through the 
Boston terminals reached its height, and this 
certainly synchronizes closely with the crest of 
business activity in New England. The depth 
of depression is pictured as occurring during 
mid-summer of 1921. Since that time recovery 
has been steady and at times rapid. 

The fairest criticism of the results shown by 
the chart would probably be that business condi- 
tions in 1918 reached their lowest point at a 
slightly later date than recorded, and, on the 
other hand, that in 1921 recovery began slightly 
sooner than indicated; even on these minor 
points, however, there is a difference of opinion, 
and the substantial accuracy of the results 
presented is unquestioned. 

The close correspond- 
ence between the volume 
of passenger traffic han- 
ee dled by the New York, 
New Haven & Hartford, 
Boston & Maine, and 
Boston & Albany, pass- 
ing through Boston ter- 
minals, and the business 
situationin NewEngland 
is based on the fact that 
a larger proportionof the 
traffic isof the commuter 
type, people employed in 
greater Boston, but liv- 
ing in the suburbs, and 
shoppers who use Bos- 


1920 1921 1922 





Haven & Hartford and + : va 
Boston & Albany railroads daily than any other 
railroad terminal in the United States, and the 
North Station, handling the trains of the 
Boston& Maine, possesses a traffic density three- 
quarters as great. The curve on the chart 
conforms with substantial accuracy to changes 
in the business cycle. It reached a low point 
slightly before the armistice, almost coincident 
with the temporary ‘‘let-down”’ in business 
caused by general uncertainty whether or not the 
price level, wages and industry as a whole would 
return speedily to pre-war standards. The 
upward trend that followed a restoration of 
confidence and resulted in what is commonly 
termed the post-war period of inflation is clearly 
pictured by the movement of the curve during 
IQIQ. 





ton as a shopping center. 
The territory thus covered, with a population of 
almost two millions, probably represents a fair 
cross-section of industrial life in a section of the 
country that is essentially industrial. Changes 
in employment conditions, with the changes in 
purchasing power that naturally follow, speedily 
affect both commuter and shopping traffic. To 
the larger Boston store this is primarily of inter- 
est only as furnishing an additional means of 
gauging the business situation and its trend. 
On the other hand, the establishment located 
in the neighborhood of the terminals, without 
power to draw traffic from its beaten channels, 
is forced to depend to a very considerable extent 
upon the number of commuters passing to and 
from trains for its potential customers, and such 
a concern, in planning its merchandising policy, 
should be interested in the accompanying chart. 
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Banks 


(In Thousands of Dollars) 


Banks in Boston, 


RESOURCES 
$493,593 
22,059 
162,650 
6,079 
25,045 
709,426 
8,546 


58,648 


$491,618 
23,515 
171,694 
3,067 
28,277 
718,231 
8,883 
61,450 


Commercial Loans and Investments, 

Loans Secured by U. S. obligations, 

Loans Secured by Stocks and Bonds, 

U. S. Certificates Owned 

Other U.S. Obligations Owned 

Total Loans and Investments 

Cash in Vaults : ; 

Reserve at Federal Reserve Bank 
LIABILITIES 

Net Demand Deposits 


Time Deposits 


580,329 
80,717 
19,092 

680,138 
17,979 


56,600 


582,290 
76,381 
28.298 

686,969 
21,367 
56.400 
62,132 


18,067 


Government Deposits 
Total Deposits 
Money Borrowed at I’ed. Res. Bank 
Capital 
Surplus : 
Undivided Profits 


Ratio of Borrowings to Total Loans, 


’ 


Condition of Federal 


(In Thous 


RESOURCES 
Mar.15,’22 Feb, 15, ’22 Mar. 18, ‘21 
againstF.R.Notes $137,396 $141,654 $177,401 
39,209 44,091 39,401 
176,605 185,745 216,802 
22,658 24,786 13,529 
199,263 210,531 230,331 
14,490 12,997 68,936 
21594 26,683 72,480 
Bankers’ Acceptances purchased, 10,356 — 11,784 11,432 
U.S. Sec. against I.R. Bk. Notes, 8,450 8,450 21,436 
Other U. S. Securities owned 30,248 30,385 590 
85,135 90,299 174,874 
55,148 50,885 48,328 
5,074 


5,904 
345,450 458,607 


Gold Reser ve 

Gold Reserve against Deposits, 
Total Gold 

Legal Tender and Silver . 
Total Cash Reserves 

Discounts secured by U.S. Sec., 


Discounts—Commercial Paper, 


Total Earning Assets 
Uncollected items 
5.795 


357,510 


Other resources : 
Total Resources 


Change since 
Mar. 15,’22 Feb. 159722 Mar. 18, ’21 Mar. 18, 1921 Mar. 15, ’22 Feb. 15, 


Banks in Portland, Fall River, New Bedford, 
Springfield, Worcester, Providence, 
Hartford and New Haven. 
Change sin 
22 Mar. 18, ’21 Mar. 18,’ 


$301,668 $301,416 
12,103 17,536 
68,985 69,520 
4,210 12,122 
53,135 38,738 
440,101 439,332 
12,863 12,270 
21,960 22,790 


$572,528 - 
68,870 — 
146,171 
11,393 
10,276 
809,238 
14,744 


he pated 


$78,935 
46,811 
16,479 
5,314 
14,769 

- 995812 
6.198 
11] 


$303,688 
11,973 
68,281 
5,076 
53,869 
442,887 
12.798 
22,030 
559,816 20,513 
17,061 
2,091 
+ 35,483 
96,922 
650 
290 
2,218 


11.7% 


246,467 
146,184 
8,440 
401,091 
5,789 
31,350 
29,750 
16,900 


see 
1.3% 


244,712 
137,937 
7,198 
389,847 
9,058 
31,350 
29,750 
14,896 


2.1% 


63,656 + 
21,183 
644,655 
114,901 
55.950 
61 O56 
18,950 4 


14.2% — 


+ 3,616 


907 
I% 


Boston 


Reserve Bank of 


of Dollars) 
LIABILITIES 
Mar. 15,’22 
$7,969 
16,483 


Feb. 15.722 Mar. 18,’21 
$7,969 $7,838 
16,483 15701 


Capital 

Surplus 
Deposits: 
13,587 
111,308 
1,080 
125,975 
159,684 
8,221 
38,280 
898 
357,510 


2-707 
$I.1 


35242 
108,406 
897 
112,575 
261,596 
15,317 
43,068 
2,502 
345,450 458,607 
Reserve Ratio 75.0% 61.5% 
Loans to other Fed. Res.Banks, 0 0 0 


Government 617 
Member Bank Reserves, 109,552 
All other 1,857 
112,026 
153,814 
8,364 
45,759 
1,035 


Total Deposits 
Federal Reserve Notes 
Federal Reserve Bank Notes, 
Collection Items 
All other liabilities 


Total Liabilities 
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